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THESE two books* should appeal to Rationalists, 
for their approach to the subject-matter with 
which they both deal is emphatically rationalist 
and realist. At the same time, they provide a 
rather frightening object-lesson of the dangers of 
using pure deductive reasoning for the solution of 
social problems unless it is constantly tested by 
reference to the results in practice. For it is 
obvious from the history of punishment that the 
savage practices of the past were based on a sub- 
jective reasoning which was devoid of real psycho- 
logical knowledge. 

To get the best value from Lord Templewood’s 
study of capital punishment it should be read 
against the background provided by a preliminary 
perusal of Miss Fry’s generalized description of 
the evolution of the practice and theory of punish- 
ment. Both are intensely practical works intended 
for the general reader, completely free of techni- 
cality, and written with unusual clarity of 
expression. The outlook of each author on the 
problem of punishment is similar, and each 
emerges from the investigations which they have 
respectively made into this subject over many 
years a convinced adherent of the modern 
reformist school and a protagonist for pressing 
further and faster with its methods. This in 
itself is a matter of much interest, since Lord 
Templewood’s career has been that of a Con- 
servative politician and statesman and Miss Fry’s 
that of an educationalist and student. Lord 
Templewood' s outlook as a statesman, whether at 

Capital Punishment, by Viscount Templewood. (Victor 
Gollancz.) 159 pp.; 8s. 6d.—Arms of the Law, -by 
Margery Fry. (Victor Gollancz.) 255 pp.; 12s. 6d. 


A Rational Approach to Crime 


By LORD CHORLEY 


the India Office, the Foreign Office, or the Home 
Office, was always that of a realist, and his lack 
of sentimentality was often only too evident. 
Except that he clearly grew up to do honour 
to his great-aunt Elizabeth Fry, who was an out- 
standing penal reformer in her day, he did not 
approach such controversies as that relating to 
capital punishment with the attitude of one 
determined to introduce a new order. It was his 
years of experience in handling the problem of 
crime, and particularly that of murder, as head 
of the Home Ojfice, which drove him to the con- 


_ clusion that the death sentence is no longer, if it 


ever was, a Satisfactory, or indeed any, answer to 
the question posed by crime. | 

Miss Fry approaches the subject with a warmer 
regard for her fellow-men, but it is as a result of a 
teacher’s studies into all the wider aspects of the 
problem that she has arrived at the philosophy of 
punishment which she puts forward in this book. 
Indeed, much of the work is an attempt to take 
her readers with her over the path which she has 
so manfully cleared through the jungle of prejudice 
and obscurantism which crime and punishment is 
to so many people. Part I accordingly takes us 
back to those primitive days when the life of man 
was bound by ritual and tabu, infringements of 
which were often punished with the utmost 
savagery. There was certainly a sort of rationality 
in this system, because infringements of tribal 
tabus were regarded as endangering the safety of 
the community, and it must have seemed altogether 
reasonable to placate the injured spirit by sacri- 
ficing the wrongdoer, and to deter the weaker 
members of society from following like courses by 
holding the threat of a cruel punishment over their 
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heads. It is astonishing how much of this attitude 
stl exists in the modern community. How often 
has one heard the defender of capital punishment 
begin his argument, “ It stands to reason that oniy 
the fear of death will prevent, etc.”—indeed, I 
have almost come to believe that an introductory 
“it stands to reason” is a sure indication that 
an argument founded in prejudice is going to 
follow. 

We have thus reached one of the key problems 
of crime and punishment—that of the effectiveness 
of punishment as a deterrent. Nearly all the 
aiscussion centring round this is based on pre- 
conceptions, and one of the most valuable chapters 
in Miss Fry’s book is that forming her Part I, 
entitled “ Digression on Fear,” in which she 
assembles and analyses such material as there is 
on the subject, putting forward some tentative 
suggestions of her own. 

Ihe major part of the book, however, is taken 
up with a description of the present system pre- 
vailing in this country. The different types of 
prison sentence, the approved schools, the Borstals, 
are all discussed in the light of the important 
Criminal Justice Act 1948, and the results of that 
Act in so far as they have already become evident 
are indicated. Signs of a shift from reform to 


prevention which may eventually become as 


important as has been the shift from deterrence 
to reform, or the even earlier shift from vengeance 
to deterrence, are indicated in a chapter on 
“ Preventive Agencies.” This leads to an account 
of the Probation System, which has been the most 
valuable of all the developments so far made here 
in the present century. In this chapter some 
reference is made to the fate awaiting a 
prisoner on his discharge from prison; but the 
treatment of this subject, which, in my view, is 
the one aspect of the whole problem of punish- 
ment in which very little progress has been made 
of recent years, is somewhat cursory. It is high time 
that much more attention was given to this matter, 
since years of patient and, up to a point, successful 
curative work are thrown away time after time 
because on emerging from prison the patient is left 
to his own resources. 

It would be wrong to conclude this review of 
Miss Fry's book without mentioning that her 
discussions are throughout informed by an appre- 
ciation of the great importance of psychological 
medicine in many cases of criminal behaviour. 
The appendix on the use of electro-encephalo- 
grams for the purpose of diagnosis is of much 
interest. 

Lord Templewood also approaches his subject 
in historical perspective. Most people are aware 
of the early nineteenth-century movement, led by 
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Romilly and Wilberforce, to clear the death penalty 
off the statute-book in the hundreds of cases for 
which it could then be administered. That this 
movement came within measurable distance of 
sweeping that punishment away altogether is not 
so generally known. The historical material 
which the author has brought together is not only 
of fascinating interest, but does seem to indicate 
that a certain hardness, indeed callousness, in the 
English temperament of earlier centuries may 
have been in a measure due to the frequency of 
hangings, and to the fact that they were made a 
public spectacle. It is upsetting to think of men 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds indulging in such morbid 
shows. 


Lord Templewood’s argument is naturally much 
concerned with the same subject as looms so large 
in Miss Fry’s book—viz., deterrence. The non- 
effectiveness of capital punishment is not sus- 
ceptible of logical proof, but it is susceptible of the 
sort of empirical proof which satisfies the natural 
scientist. That is to say, when capital punishment 
for murder has been abolished in other countries, 
and the majority of civilized countries have in 
fact abolished it, there has not been any increase’ 
in the number of murders perpetrated in these 
countries. In a series of chapters and appendices 
devoted to what has happened in Scotland, India, 
and other countries, Lord Templewood makes 
this fact abundantly clear; indeed, I have not seen 
the argument so conclusively stated elsewhere. 


These sections provide the kernel of the work, 
but there are other chapters of much interest, such 
as that on the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
on which the author, of course, speaks from 
personal knowledge; that on the very real 
possibility of mistaken identity in cases of criminal 
prosecution; an exceptionally important chapter 
devoted to a discussion of the question whether a 
long term of imprisonment provides an adequate 
alternative punishment; and a chapter containing 
a sober but profoundly moving account of how 
the death sentence is actuaJly carried out. Much 
has been done of recent years to mitigate the 
psychologically evil effects of having to participate 
in, or even to be present in the neighbourhood of, 
an execution, but Lord Templewood makes it 
clear that great harm is still done to prison officers, 
to the other prisoners, and to the public at large. 

I would like to conclude by congratulating 
Victor Gollancz on the publication of these 
volumes. Apart from the reminiscences of ex- 
prisoners, very little of penological significance 
has appeared recently which was likely to be of 
interest to the genera] reader. And yet the subject 
is one on which every citizen ought to be well 
informed. CHORLFY. 
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The Supernormal and the Rationalist 


THERE must be few people today who are unaware 
that there are events and happenings in _ this 
world for which we can find no natural explana- 
tion. Such phenomena are variously labelled 
psychic,” “ supernormal,” abnormal,” “ super- 
natural,” or “ paranormal.” 

Paranormal phenomena have been recorded and 
analysed in great detail during the past sixty 
years, but they must also have puzzled thinking 
men since very early times and doubtless provided 
the stimulus which led to the exploration of 
Nature and the subsequent development of the 
habits of observing, measuring, and recording 
which we call the scientific method. Many strange 
things such as lightning, thunder, hallucinations, 
stigmata, visions, prophetic powers, sudden re- 
covery from paralysis, which must have seemed 
quite inexplicable to our ancestors, can now be 
accounted for, at least in part, without recourse 
to supernatural or divine influences. 

The late Harry Price, world-famous student of 
everything pertaining to the occult, brought a 
keenly sceptical mind to bear on the hundreds of 
cases of alleged hauntings, mediumship, and other 
psychic manifestations which he was called upon 
to investigate. He approached them from the 
typical Rationalist angle, seeking always for 
natural causes—tricks, secret mechanical devices, 
collusion, etc. In his autobiography, Search for 
Truth: My Life for Psychic Research (1942), 
Mr. Price relates not only his exposures of 
many fraudulent mediums and “ miraculous” 
phenomena, but a number of cases where para- 
normal manifestations of the most brilliant and 
convincing kind were produced by persons in the 
Laboratory of Psychical Research in South Ken- 
sington, where scientific methods of control made 
trickery absolutely impossible. 

Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, in his Telepathy and 
Medical Psychology (Allen & Unwin, 1947), des- 
cribes the remarkable case of a_ nine-year-old 
Lithuanian girl (she was feeble-minded) who 
possessed telepathic reading ability though unable 
to read by herself. Her teacher or mother would 
read a passage to herself only in thought, and the 
child, separated from the agent by a curtain, 
would follow verbally, pronouncing the words 
without mistakes, and in any foreign language, 
although she spoke only the Lithuanian tongue. 
She was able to repeat lists of numbers and 
answer mathematical problems by the same tele- 
pathic means. 

In his preface to Father Herbert O’Neill’s book, 
Spiritualism (1944), Archbishop Downey refers to 


the statement of Mr. Hereward Carrington 
(Personal Experiences in Spiritualism) that 98 per 
cent of psychic phenomena is produced by fraud 
and trickery. The remaining 2 per cent appears 
to be genuine. From among the various schools 


‘of interpreters of this 2 per cent, Dr. Downey 


selects first “the Naturalists and Rationalists, 
who, relying on the uniformity of Nature, with 
Browning, class all mediums with Sludge, who 
could * play you twenty tricks miraculous.” From 
Podmore to Clodd there have been many who 
dismiss all psychical phenomena as ‘ sheer hum- 
bug.’ But this robust school ignores the evidence.” 

But O'Neill himself states that the purpose of 
his book is to “disabuse, disillusion, and en- 
lighten any who are inclined to think that there 
“may be something’ in spiritualism.” 

Ever since psychic or paranormal phenomena 
came under systematic inquiry there have been 
those who accept them as significant and worthy 
of further investigation—if only for their bearing 
on the problem of human survival after death— 
and those who reject them out of hand, or dis- 
miss them as the residual products, so to speak, 
of a primitive mentality charged with emotions 
and seeking expression through magic. In the last 
century the eminent anthropologist Sir Edward 
Tylor described Spiritualism “as a direct revival 
from regions of savage philosophy and peasant 
folk-lore.” Sir James Frazer took much the same 
view. The German physicist Helmholtz declared 
that “neither the testimony of all the Fellows of 
the Royal Society, nor even the evidence of my 
own senses, could lead me to believe in the trans- 
mission of thoughts from one person to another 
independently of the recognized channels of sensa- 
tion.” Lord Kelvin and Henry Maudsley supported 
the sceptics. Jung held ghostly apparitions to be 
entirely subjective and the outcome of conflicts 
deep in the unconscious, while Freud (although he 
modified his views later) asserted that belief in 
paranormal phenomena, like telepathy and clair- 
voyance, is a feature of the primitive mentality 
found in the savage, the child, and the neurotic 
patient. 

The letters of T. P. Greenwood and G. W. 
Robertson in the September issue of this journal 
suggest that we might profitably consider the 
Rationalist attitude towards genuine supernormal 
or paranormal phenomena. “ Rationalism [writes 
Mr. Robertson] is inclined to be a stronghold of 
Materialism and to carefully avoid ideas which 
require supernormal explanations.” A too rigid 
adherence to Materialism in the sense that if an 
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event or experience cannot be explained in terms 
of material processes and known natural forces 
it cannot be true, may become impracticable, if it 
is not already so. We should, perhaps, cultivate 
a more flexible outlook on Nature as a whole 
which will accommodate new concepts however 
unorthodox they may appear to the reasoning 
mind. It is not sufficient, in the present state of 
our knowledge of paranormal phenomena, for the 
Rationalist to declare that he does not believe in 
poltergeist activity or clairvoyance or precognition. 
The evidence that they are real phenomena and 
not just figments of the imagination is inescapable. 
Harry Price himself wrote that “it is the few real 
phenomena that have kept me going, so to speak, 
and have made it impossible for me ever to give 
up the quest of how these things happen, and why.” 
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Few thinking men would deny that there must 
be great gaps in our knowledge of Nature and 
natural forces, and that in any age man remains 
fundamentally a learner, however far he may 
appear to have advanced in his search for an 
understanding of the world he inhabits. None 
can say to what extent human evolution has per- 
mitted the spontaneous emergence of new com- 
binations of natural forces which may present 
themselves to us in strange and inexplicable ways. 
However that may be, Rationalism has nothing 
to lose by extending the scope of its interests to 
embrace the study and discussion of the super- 
normal, provided it remains true to the principle 
of the dispassionate and objective evaluation of 
evidence and the basing of conclusions on that 
evidence. G. N. RIDLEY. 


“THE LITERARY GUIDE” 


Tue task of editing a journal which is read almost 
exclusively by men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives to thinking for themselves is not 
easy. The vast majority of the readers of the 
Guide are agreed in their belief in the supremacy 
of reason, and in consequence in their rejection 
of revelation and the dogmas of organized 
religion; but on other subjects, and sometimes on 
matters concerned with religion itself, there is in 
some cases a wide divergence of opinion among 
them. Any attempt, therefore, to satisfy every- 
body would end in satisfying nobody. All that 
can be done is to endeavour to provide a platform 
for the discussion of conflicting views on all 
matters relevant to the Cause of Rationalism. 

From time to time, however, an editor has the 
uneasy feeling that possibly his assumptions about 
his readers’ tastes are becoming a trifle arbitrary; 
his postbag sometimes confirms this view, for free- 
thinkers tend to be free speakers. It was to obtain 
evidence of his success or failure in the past and 
to provide him with a touchstone for the future 
that readers were recently invited to answer a 
series of questions on their likes and dislikes, and 
to make criticisms and suggestions. 

On the face of it the procedure appeared to be 
quite simple. The editor had only to ask the 
right questions to get the right answers, but he 
fully expected many readers to seize the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves at great length with a 
fine disregard for the modest space provided for 
their views. Nor was he disappointed. From 
Norway, France, America, South Africa, and 
nearer home replies arrived—often accompanied 
by long explanatory letters and newspaper-cut- 
tings. One reader, after expatiating for four full 


‘ 


pages, promised to answer the questions “ more 
fully ” in another letter. Others performed great 
feats of penmanship and wrote on and between 
the lines, in the margins, and on the back of the 
envelope. Nor was criticism confined to the 
Guide. The R.P.A. as a whole came under fire. 
and one reader gravely asked why it was not 
providing beds for the needy and tea at railway 
stations. 

The Guide was “insipid” and unworthy of 
attention, wrote one reader—and took four pages 
to say it. Another said that it was all that could 
be wished for. Could it not appear fortnightly or, 
even better, weekly? “ Your attacks on religion are 
too militant,” said some; “ too timid,” said others. 
“ Keep on flogging religion, it’s a question of live 
asses rather than dead horses”; “ religion is dead 
—bury it.” “More sociology”; “sociology is 
unscientific nonsense.” ‘‘ More science”; “leave 
science for the scientific journals.” ‘“ More 
semantics *; “stop playing with words.” “ More 
philosophy “no more from men-logicians 
this from a lady. 

Gradually, however, the replies were sorted into 
some sort of order. But it must be admitted that 
it will not be easy to determine, from the various 
conflicting tastes and opinions expressed, just 
what conclusion can be safely drawn from them 
or what changes could be made that would meet 
with more or less general approval. 


* * * * 


The replies to the question, “ What feature or 
features in The Literary Guide in its present form 
do you prefer? ” established that “‘ Book Reviews ” 
is the most popular feature, but “ Parsons’ 
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Pleasure” and “Correspondence” were almost 
equally favoured. 

It was more difficult to analyse the replies to 
the question * What, if any, additional features 
would you like?” Readers who interpreted the 
question as excluding subjects already being 
treated suggested such features as dramatic 
criticism, the serialization of important books, and 
crossword puzzles. The majority, however, took 
the opportunity to request that more attention 
be paid to matters already treated—but not to 
their satisfaction—such as Comparative Religion, 
Roman Catholicism, modern scientific develop- 
ments, psychology, ethics, evolution, and 
biographies of great Rationalists. 

“In which of the three main classes of subjects 
with which the journal is specially concerned— 
Religion, Science, and Philosophy—are you chiefly 
interested?” Readers who gave more than one 
subject, and did not specifically state that they 
liked these subjects equally, were considered to 
have given their first choice first, their second 
next, and their third last. Many readers left the 
question unanswered, and many liked all three 
classes equally well. The majority, however, 
favoured Religion, Science, and Philosophy in that 
order. 

The replies to the question “Have you any 
general criticism of the journal?” were most 
interesting and illustrate the difficulties which an 
editor has to attempt to solve. Some readers 
wanted more space for book reviews and corre- 
spondence; others wanted less. Some liked the 
format of the journal; others didn’t. Some wanted 
us to deal with political questions; others felt 
that to do so would cause a schism in the move- 
ment. A large number of readers associated them- 
selves with the sentiments expressed by * L.P.G.” 
in the April issue, and felt that many of the articles 
were unnecessarily highbrow. Others thought that 
too much attention was given to religion. A small 
group of readers felt that the title, The Literary 
Guide, was misleading and the journal should be 
called The Rationalist Review. Some wanted a 
larger Guide, with more articles and in larger 
type: others wanted illustrations and “ snappy ~ 
journalism. Others, again, felt that the appear- 
ance of the journal should be dignified as suiting 
its contents, the standard of which should not be 
lowered at any cost. One reader suggested that 
there should be two Guides—one for the con- 
verted and one for popular consumption. 

As was to be expected, the subject which 
evoked the longest replies was that of the need 
to continue or discontinue attacks on religion. The 
views which have been expressed from time to 
time in articles and in letters to the editor were all 
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expressed anew. Many readers seemed to see 
science as the positive expression of a dissatis- 
faction with religion, but others brought forward 
cogent examples of the evils of belief in the super- 
natural. Knowledge, some seemed to say, is 
virtue, and the gathering of knowledge is the 
special realm of science; but the obstacles to free- 
thinking are legion. And if Rationalists have been 
partly successful in the curbing of the more 
blatant persecutions of the Church, the Church 
continues to defend its smaller kingdom with 
even greater ferocity. 


* * * * 


An attempt has been made above to summarize 
the many and various replies received. In con- 
clusion, we should like to assure those who have 
taken the trouble to complete the questionnaire 
that their co-operation in this inquiry is greatly 
appreciated, and that the most careful attention 
and consideration will be given to all their com- 
ments and suggestions. Anything that can be 
done which seems to us likely to contribute to the 
further satisfaction of our readers we shall 
endeavour to do. 

FreDerRIcK Watts, Editor. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Sixth Annual Conference of the Rationalist Press 
Association was in all respects a most enjoyable 
gathering. Although high thinking was the order of 
the day, walks in the Surrey hills during the afternoons, 
under the sturdy guidance of Mr, C. Bradlaugh Bonner, 
were enjoyed by many. As general organizer of the 
Conference, Mr. Bonner is to be congratulated on the 
high level of efficiency at which it was conducted. On 
Monday afternoon members, some eighty of whom 
attended the Conference, embarked on a coach tour 
through delightful countryside to Hindhead and 
Haslemere, returning in the evening to take part in and 
enjoy a social gathering under the chairmanship of Mr. 
F. A. de la Mare, of New Zealand. Here, after the 
showing of films of the 1949 and 1950 Conferences 
which had been taken by Miss Marion Watts, members 
contributed in verse, song, the drama, and the dance 
to what was voted a most enjoyable occasion, 


* 


At the last Session, on Tuesday morning, a general 
discussion led by the Under Forties, at which many 
of the members present contributed their views on the 
general theme of the Conference and other matters of 
interest to Rationalists, was appreciated by all. 


* * 


The mists which hung over the Surrey hills during 
the week-end were never allowed to enter into the 
lecture-rooms, and the high-level quality of the lectures 
and the discussions which followed them was 
stimulating and augured well for the future progress 
of the movement. There is no doubt in the minds of 
those who attended that the Conference was a splendid 
and very successful function. It was regretted that 
more members did not attend, but it is hoped that in 
view ef this year’s success others will be encouraged 
to make up their minds early next year to take part 
in what is so obviously a worthwhile and pleasurable 
Rationalist meeting. 


* * 


In the News Chronicle recently A. J. Cummings turned 
his “Spotlight on to the gross underpayment of 


the clergy. One of this large army of underpaid 
clerics has written to him complaining of the 
“paradox” that while at least a million pounds is to 
be spent on building a new cathedral at Coventry, 
there are 2,400 curates of the Church of England 
whose average weekly wage is not more than £6; and 
Mr. Cummings himself adds the further information 
that the average net stipend of some 12,240 incumbents, 
after paying their own necessary expenses, is less 
than £9 per week. 
* 

The “ paradox ieferred to by Mr. Cummings’s 
correspondent is not, however, as Mr. Cummings 
himself points out, quite a true one, since a large 
part of the cost of building the new Coventry 
Cathedral is to be borne by the War Damage Com- 
mission. But what seems to be undeniably true is 
that, in consequence of the rise in the cost of living, 
thousands of ministers of the Church, Anglican and 
others, are living on starvation wages, some of them 
vainly struggling to perform their pastoral duties ** in 
circumstances of dire poverty.” This is a grave re- 
flection on the Church and its supporters. Mr. 
Cummings regards the position as so serious that, 
unless there is an improvement, he predicts that “ the 


Church of England in its present form may disappear. 
and with it much else in moral and spiritual values.” 


* * * 


Another of his correspondents, stressing the con- 
sequences of the clergy socially 
and economically, calls for a minimum stipend ot 
£1,000 a year for every beneficed clergyman, and 
£600 for curates. He would include the Free 
Churches as well, and estimates that it would cost the 
nation no more than £6 millions a year, “or an 
extra penny on the National Health contribution.” 
But Mr. Cummings rejects the suggestion that the 
State. should “ help to keep the parochial ministry 
alive.” He thinks the answer must be found among 
those who profess to believe in the ministry of the 
Church, and that it is for the archbishops, bishops, 
and leading laymen “to arouse the millions of profes- 
sing Christians to a sense of their responsibility to the 
minister and his ministration.” 

* * 


However, for those who believe, as Mr. Cummings 
seems to believe, that the continued existence of the 
Church is necessary for the preservation of such values, 
the argument for State assistance would be extremely 
difficult to resist. For if the Christian Church were 
the sole repository and preserver of moral values, we 
should need an economically sound Church, able to 
offer incomes that attract the right type of men to its 
ministry; and £6 millions annually would be a small 
enough price to pay for it. 


* * 


But Rationalists will agree that it is the business ot 
the Church. and not of the State, to see that its 
ministers are paid a living wage. They do not accept 
the view that the disappearance of the Church in its 
present form—or indeed in any or every form what- 
ever—would involve the disappearance of moral and 
spiritual values. They see no necessary connection 
between these values and belief in any of the outworn 
dogmas and practices of the Churches. 


* * 


A social gathering, at which members of the 
Rationalist Press Association will be able to meet 
Directors, will be held on Sunday, October 28, in the 
Library at Conway Hall, London, from 3-30 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. Those who wish to attend should obtain a 
ticket (2s... which includes Tea) from the Public 
Relations Department, Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, 4 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London. 
E.C.4. 

* * * 

The Josiah Mason Lectures for the Winter Term, 
1951, will be delivered by Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Professor Emeritus of the University of Oxford. His 
subject will be Primitive Cosmology, and the lectures 
(eight in number) will take place at the University ot 
Birmingham during October. 

* 


Welcome news is the formation in January this 
year of la Société de Jeunesse Libre, which now counts 
some hundred members scattered over French Canada. 
Its watchword is “Ce n’est pas la liberté qui est 
dangereuse, mais le manque de liberté,” and its aims 
are ambitious. It has already established a bookshop 
in Toronto—because such an establishment cannot be 
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free in Quebec—and an office in Montreal. 
aim is the establishment of a periodical. 

of its membership is freethinking: and the youthful- 
ness is of spirit, for though most are young in years 
one member counts eighty-five summers to his account. 
We hope to have more news, and that of flourishing 
progress, of these young people before the year is out. 

* * 


For the first time in 400 years, the Stationers’ 
Company of London opened its archives to the public 
and put some of its treasures on view. The Exhibition 
lasted from August 7 until August 31. Admission 
was free, and an_ illustrated catalogue cost Is. 
Included among the items shown were Company 
Registers which contained entries concerning the 
‘First Folio”? of Shakespeare, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and Johnson’s Dictionary, There were a number 
of early newspapers to be seen, also several almanacs 
published by the Company, varying in size from a 
single sheet to extremely small ones designed for the 
pocket or purse. The catalogue provides an interesting 
memento of a unique occasion. 

* 

Messrs. Watts’s Autumn List contains several 
interesting titles. Mr. Joseph McCabe has entirely 
rewritten his Papacy in Politics Today, which has 
already passed through four editions. A brilliant and 
searching exposure of the intrigues of the Vatican 
during the last thirty years, this new edition, published 
at 2s. 6d., should prove as popular as previous ones. 

* + 

The Evolution of Law and Order, by Dr. A. S. 
Diamond (2ls.}, is a social and economic history of 
mankind, illustrated especially by the story of the 
development of legal ideas in all parts of the world. 
Readers who are familiar with this writer’s Primitive 
Law will need no introduction to his clarity of ex- 
position; to those who are not, this book will be a 
refreshing experience, for it is given to few writers 
on legal history to breathe such life into his subject 
as does Dr. Diamond. 

* * 

What is man’s destiny? is an often repeated ques- 
tion. Mr. Wicksteed Armstrong’s new book, Road 
to Happiness: A New Ideology (\Ss.), attempts to 
answer this and similar fundamental problems, be- 
sides outlining a coherent system of social, political, 
and biological theory. He points out, too, some of 
the grave defects of democracy as at present under- 
stood and suggests how they can be removed. Te 
this he brings ripeness, experience, clear language, and 
a philosophy of optimism which is rare today. 

* 

** Mind is an expression of brain function and .. . 
its contents are largely determined by the social force 
of tradition, and by the fears, hopes, beliefs, prejudices, 
and values of those with whom we come in contact.” 
Such, briefly, is the theory put forward in Mind: A 
Social Phenomenon, by Dr. F. S. A. Doran (10s. 6d.). 
Whether the ideas expressed in this book find general 
acceptance or not. there is no doubt that it is a 
serious contribution to the study of the mind. 

* 


From October S-7 at Frankfort-on-the-Main will be 
held a German Freethought Congress, convened by the 
German People’s Freethought Union. The subjects 
for discussion will be ** Right and Justice,’ ‘* Propa- 
ganda,’ and * Schools and Education.” The presi- 
dent will be Prof. von Frankenbeig. 
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PAGANISM is a term of abuse for Unfaith. 
a 


I have frequently insisted that if you thirst for 

certainties you should go to Myth, not to Science. 
** Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life.” 
That was Meredith’s way of putting it. Santayana 
had his own distinctive manner of expressing the same 
truth. Myth, he said, is expression not prophecy. It 
is something which the mind can rest on. Scientific 
Generalizations, on the contrary, cry aloud for trans- 
lation into perceptual terms. ‘ They are like tight- 
ropes, on which a man may walk but upon which he 
cannot stand still.” 
A 


On my last visit to America it occurred to me (while 
waiting for a traffic signal) that, in spite of the more 
orderly obeyance of road regulations on that side of 
the Atlantic, a Pedestrian might be described as a 
person who is quick enough to evade a Buick and can 
dodge a Dodge. If he can’t he isn’t. 

On this side we don’t specify the car. 


Some years ago I was listening, from the gallery of 
a College Hal! in Oxford, to philosophers discussing 
Theism. Sitting next to me was a distinguished 
Cambridge professor of philosophy who expounded 
the view, in disturbing asides, that you could tell the 
denomination of the speakers by the way they pro- 
nounced the word God. Evangelists slurred it. High 
Churchmen clipped it. The only ones who said God 
forthrightly were unbelievers. 


Remembrance of that occasion made me specially 
appreciative of a poem by Gwen Raverat on this 
subject which I found some time later in the New 
Statesman, Part of it ran thus :— 

‘The Parsons of the B.B.C. 
Can’t say God like you and me. 
Some say Gurd, 
A silly word; 
Others Gad, 
Which is pretty bad, 
And so is Ged. 
But I see Red 
When they say Gard: 
I really think that should be barred.” 


aA 


A schoolboy once defined Salt as ** what makes the 
bread taste funny when you don’t put it in.” 

So for Wit: which is what gives an epigram the 
wrong flavour when you don’t include it. 


a 


Rules are not rules unless presented to reflective 
rational creatures, as the old Japanese Proverb 
indicated : — 

“The sign reads: ‘Do not pluck the blossoms,’ 

But the sign is useless against the wind, 
Because the wind cannot read.” 


aA 


Barren Logic is the bad name given to logic by 
those who resent logical discipline. 
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Bird-eating Spider Marks Time 


WE were called to see a large spider at its antics. 
It was one of the large hairy kind, about four 
inches or more overall, that occasionally cause a 
stir when a crate of bananas is being unpacked 
over here, and are usually called bird-eating 
spiders, though small birds form only an incidental 
item in their diet. This one had seized a large 
insect and was having its first meal for some time. 
There was nothing remarkable in its feeding, for 
to all intents and purposes nothing more was 
happening, from this point of view, than when a 
dog stands passively with a bone in its mouth. 
It was the rest of the behaviour that was so 
remarkable. 

Poised well on its toes, the spider was pivoting 
on its axis, slowly, rhythmically, and with a grand 
air of dignity. Moving one leg on each side at 
a time, first the second leg on the left and the 
first leg on the right side, then the third leg on 
the left and the second on the right, and so on. 
Slowly, slowly, it gyrated, making one complete 
turn in half a minute or more. Another con- 
spicuous feature of its behaviour was the move- 
ment of the prominent pair of spinnerets, about 
half an inch long, projecting backwards from 
beneath the hinder-end of the abdomen. As one 
moved out the other was slightly withdrawn, and 
so they moved alternately back and forth with a 
sort of double piston action. After a while we 
could see that a thread of silk was issuing from 
each spinneret. Slowly, in keeping with the slow 
movements of the spider itself, a circular sheet 
of silk was being laid down on the litter of dried 
grass and small twigs on which the spider was 
standing. 

It is a human failing not to let such a scene 
pass without speculating on the reason for the 
behaviour. The first difficulty is that we know so 
little about the habits of spiders of this sort when 
free and in their natural haunts. Most of our 
knowledge has been obtained from captive 
animals, and observations of this kind are apt to 
lead us badly astray, like basing the study of 
psychology on the behaviour of the convicts. 

Our next difficulty is that, relatively speaking. 
little is known of the evolution of web spinning, 
From what we do know, however, a coherent 
picture can be drawn, but only in broad outline. 
We know, for example, that some spiders stalk 
their prey and use silk hardly at all except for 
making a cocoon to hold their eggs. Others, like 
the jumping spiders, use silk as a life-line, and so 
in their wanderings lay down sparse threads. From 


these we can pass to those species that lay down 
a vague sheet of silk made up of threads crossing 
one another indiscriminately. Other species make 
a more organized sheet, the familiar cobweb. 
Finally, at the head of the list we have the orb- 
spinners, producing the beautifully geometrical 
webs so familiar in the garden. By and large, the 
more primitive the structure of a spider the more 
unspecialized its silk-using activities; and the more 
specialized the structure, the more geometrically 
perfect the web. In other words, the structural 
evolution of the animal can be paralleled by an 
evolution jin its silk-using behaviour. This is no 
more than we should expect. 

When we consider behaviour in the light of 


_ evolutionary trends there is always the possibility 


that one or other feature of that behaviour, now 
without apparent purpose, may in the past have 
had a definite function. There are vestigial 
features of behaviour, just as there are vestigial 
structures in anatomy, like the splint bones of a 
horse that represent all that remains of two lost 
digits to the foot. 

There is, however, another form of behaviour 
recognized in recent years. This is known as 
releaser activity, seen when an animal no longer 
hungry goes through the actions of killing, 
gathering food, or eating, as the case may be, 
without actually doing any of these things. The 
sight or smell of food stimulates the senses, sets 
going the necessary internal forces requisite for 
obtaining the food, yet the physiological condition 
of satiety inhibits all but a kind of miming action. 
which releases pent-up energy springing from the 
original stimulus. 

Closely related to releaser activity is a sort of 
marking-time activity. The stimulus of the senses 
sets the activating messengers going in the body. 
If food has to be gathered or caught, or any other 
action taken, the whole system is geared ready for 
action, for the requisite output of energy. If the 
energy is not all expended by the performance of 
appropriate movements the surplus tends to be 
released in some otherwise useless action. This 
probably explains the young child’s tendency to 
play at meal-table. As we get older we control 
this marking-time energy. or release it in polite 
conversation. Or read a book! 

The spider laying its sheet of silk at feeding time 
recalls our habit of laying a table-cloth. Perhaps 
these two actions fall into the same class—useless. 
but satisfying some hidden impulse. 

MAURICE BURTON. 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


SOME months ago in this column, in commenting on the 
excellence of the Evolution exhibits at the South Bank 
Exhibition, I invited gullible readers to wager that the 
authenticity of these exhibits would not be questioned 
by some ecclesiastical gentleman or other. I was not 
surprised that no one accepted the terms of my wager, 
for sooner or later it was almost certain that someone 
would burst into print and protest. This dubious 
honour, it seems, has fallen to the Rev, E. K. Victor 
Pearce, Rector of Bucknall, who, in his parish magazine, 
quoted by the Evening Sentinel, has this to say of the 
Theory of Evolution Section at the Exhibition: ‘* We 
are sorry to see that the same standard of pure science 
is not maintained in this section, but imagination and 
speculation are exhibited as if they were all discovered 
and proven facts. Turning the corner from a row of 
reconstructed ape-heads the visitor is confronted with 
large models illustrating embryology. People with an 
unbiased knowledge of science are astonished to find 
these exhibits given such a credulous place.’ The 
Rector goes on to say that Evolution is being propa- 
gated with such fanaticism that the public do not 
realize that there is a complete lack of evidence. Some 
correspondents have, of course, endeavoured to correct, 
in the correspondence columns of the Evening Sentinel, 
the Rector’s views; others have written to support them. 
In his reply to those correspondents who disagree with 
him, the Rector gives his reasons for attacking the theory 
of evolution. They are: “ That it was founded in 


1859 in ignorance; that the expected proof has never | 
been forthcoming [Dr. W. E. Swinton please note]; 
that bias and even fraud have been admitted by the 


Evolutionists; that to save their face they have sup- 
pressed efforts to reveal the improbability of the theory 
and have given it blatant propaganda at the South 
Bank Exhibition and elsewhere, deliberately deceiving 
the public.” In 1951 the same dreary old nonsense 
continues to be the major obstacle to man’s enlighten- 
ment. 
aA 


The Governmental crisis in France, caused by an acute 
clash of opinions on whether Catholic schools should 
be supported by the State, was commented on recently 
by Louis Salleron in The Tablet. His article gives a 
fair indication of the Hierarchy’s ability to overcome 
their fastidiousness when it is to their advantage to 
acquaint themselves with strange bedfellows. Having 
noted that throughout the crisis the Hierarchy showed 
a combination of “strength, flexibility, perspicacity, 
and, one might even say, charity,” Salleron went on 
to say that their cause was shared by the French 
Masonic Radicals. Here, obviously, was where the 
“ flexibility’ came in. Despite the fact that Free- 
masons are condemned as enemies of the Church, it 
seems that informed Catholic opinion sees nothing 
incongruous in an unholy alliance of Catholics and 
Masons, and Salleron closed his article with the lines: 
“If the combined efforts of the Catholic Hierarchy 
and the Masonic Radicals succeed in settling the 
schools question, it will be possible to believe in an 
evolution of opinion in the Republican world.” 
** Devolution *’ is the word I should have used. 

I have sometimes been unkind enough to think that 
the experts who are engaged by film companies to 


advise them on technical matters take their wages 
under false pretences. Do you not remember the film 


epic alleged to be an account of the Crusades, in 
which a Turkish warrior seemed to display on his 
heraldic badge symbols indicating that he was the 
bastard son of Bonny Prince Charlie and Queen 
Caroline? Now comes an American writer, S. J. 
Perelman, to confirm my suspicions. In his Child's 
Garden of Curses, recently published by Heinemann, 
he recalls a technical expert he knew in Hollywood. 
He was a White Russian artillery officer at M.G.M.., 
‘imported at bloodcurdling expense from Algeria as 
adviser on a romance of the Foreign Legion, who 
languished for two years in an oubliette under the 
Music Department.” Perelman goes on to recall how 
the Russian officer yearned to return to Russia, where 
they were waiting to shoot him, but the director of 
“Blistered Bugles’’ felt him indispensable. Finally 
the epic was completed and the expert departed, a rich 
but broken man. His sole contribution to the film 
was that he had succeeded in having “ pouf”’ altered 
to “ sacré bloo.” 
a 
The Dutch Reformed Church of the Orange Free 
State has been busy once more. In_ the recently 
published report of a commission, appointed by the 
Church for combating social evils, is the startling 
information that 75 per cent of divorce cases begin 
in dance-halls, The commissioners, reports the Daily 
Telegraph, could “find no justification for modern 
dancing in the Scriptures.” 
aA 


Voltaire once happened to pass through a French 
village at the very moment when a religious procession 
was in progress. The villagers watching the procession 
doffed their hats, and Voltaire followed their example. 
After a while his companion said, “1 always thought 
that you were on bad terms with the Lord,” whereupon 
Voltaire replied: ‘* Well, yes; we Breet one another, 
but we are not on speaking terms. 
aA 


A Canadian correspondent has sent me a newspaper 
report which reveals the medieval power of the Catholic 
Church in some parts of Canada. The report, taken 
from the Montreal Herald, needs little comment: “ A 
postal inspector said yesterday, Rev. Alfred Roy, a 
Roman Catholic priest, has admitted burning religious 
pamphlets mailed to Baptists. The statement was made 
by postal inspector W. L. Gagne, sent to this north- 
western Quebec community (Rouyn) to investigate 
charges made by the Baptist pastor, L. G. Barnhart, of 
nearby Noranda. Barnhart charged that religious 
pamphlets addressed to Baptists in Ste. Germaine 
Boule . . . failed to reach their destination. Gagne said 
the postmaster . . . Wilfred Begin, had admitted hold- 
ing up delivery of the pamphlets on orders from Father 
Roy. Begin has been relieved of his office . . . 
Inspector Gagne said Father Roy had told him he 
burned the mail because the letters, consisting of mimeo- 
graphed sermons by Pastor Barnhart,” * would give 
people wrong ideas.” 
a 
The Daily Telegraph recently reported that an issue of 
the American magazine, Life, containing a picture of 
Randolph Turpin with his white mother, has been held 
back from distribution in South Africa after an 
examination by the Board of Censors. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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The Sixth R.P.A. Annual Conference 


lectures delivered at the Sixth Annual 

Conference of the R.P.A., which was 
held at Beatrice Webb House, near Dorking, 
Surrey, from Friday, September 7, to Tuesday, 
September 11, 1951. The subject of the Confer- 
ence was “A Clearer View of Man,” and the 
lectures were delivered by Dr. W. E. Swinton, who 
is in charge of a paleontological section of the 
Natural History Museum; Dr. D. Stark Murray, 
Clinical Pathologist at Kingston County Hospital; 
Dr. J. A. C. Brown, a psychiatrist engaged in in- 
dustrial medicine; Mr. D. G. Macrae, Lecturer in 
Sociology at the London School of Economics: 
and Prof. A. E. Heath, who holds the Chair of 
Philosophy at Swansea University. 


Dr. W. E. SWINTON : “Man the Animal” 


Dr. W. E. Swinton sketched rapidly the evolutionary 
story of the vertebrates as it was disclosed in the rocks, 
with special attention to the rise of the mammals 
and the development during the Tertiary period 
of the primates, and gave special attention to the 
recent discoveries of Broom and Leakey and the con- 
sequent writings of the former, Le Gros Clark, Hooton, 
and others. While it was true that no absolutely clear 
developmental pathway had yet been disclosed, the 
direction of the evolutionary lines was evident, and 
few who had studied the evidence or the abundant 
literature would question the fact that men and the 
anthropoids were kin. Much of the confusion and 
disinclination to believe in this scientific story was 
undoubtedly due to a complete misapprehension or 
misinterpretation of the theories of Darwin. It should 
be realized that Darwin had never said that men were 
descended from monkeys in any modern or scientific 
sense of either of these terms. 

The affinity of man and the apes was no new story. 
Aristotle had long ago put them in the same category 
in his classification of the animals as similar “ with 
blood.” Many years later Severino, the first great 
comparative anatomist, regarded the two as so closely 
allied that he recommended the dissection of apes as 
a substitute for human subjects in the study of 
anatomy. 

The brilliant work, during the last seventy-five years, 
of Darwin, Huxley, Broom, and Keith initiated a 
period of discovery accompanied by the use of reason. 
It was a matter for general congratulation that the 
R.P.A. had made so much of the work of these great 
men accessible to all who cared to read. 

Still more recent work had gone to cement the 
facts, derived from an abundance of material, of the 


Tim following is a condensed report of the 


divergence and convergence of the anthropoid apes. 


Despite the many similarities between man and the 
chimpanzee, it was agreed that the gorilla appeared to 
be the closest to the human line. Keith had shown 
that some eighty-seven characters were shared between 
the two. If the whole story shows no fundamental 
break in the development of the human body from 
that of lower animals, the same could now be said 
truly for the mind. Physiologically and psychologically 
man was an animal even if he were the highest of 


which we had any knowledge. It was interesting to 
note that not only was man the highest in the 
evolutionary history as _ revealed geological 
investigation, but he filled the same position in the 
classification of animals as devised by zoologists before 
the geological picture was anything like complete and 
which had stood the test of time and experiment. 
The greatest significance must be given, however, 
to the fact that in man, for the first time, we had an 
animal who could regard the zoological scene more or 
less dispassionately and assess his place in it. 
Sherrington had pointed out that “it is strange but 
true that one among the animals should have been 
led to fancy itself so different from the rest as actually 
to forget that it was an animal. Of the new biological 
standpoints which last century gave us, one most fruit- 
ful has been that of man as one of the animals.” 
Of man’s present position there has been discussion 
in plenty. Keith has argued that man is not 
domesticated but is “ wild,’ and hence has perhaps 
incurably warlike tendencies. It is not easy to accept 
this view whole-heartedly. During the long centuries 
in which man has been acceptably man to the 
anthropologists he has built himself a cage whose bars 
are civilization, Morals, laws, governments, although 
man made, are inhibitors none the less. Much of 
man’s wildness, like that of children’s games, may 
be a secondary adaptation rather than a_ primary 
impulse. A good case, on very different grounds than 


‘ the anthropological, could be made for ‘ man’s 


inhumanity to man.” 

Nevertheless, it was abundantly clear that man 
differed from the animals in his control of external 
affairs. Julian Huxley, in Evolution, the Modern 
Synthesis, had given the criterion for biological 
progress. e had written: ‘“ The distinguishing 
characteristics of dominant groups all fall into one 
or other of two types—those making for control over 
the environment and those making for independence 
of changes in the environment.” On such an assess- 
ment man seemed to be having the best of both 
environmental worlds if we think only of the physical. 
Whether the social environment would ultimately be 
a tougher proposition was, happily, for other speakers 
to decide. According to Eddington, at the present 
time our race is supreme—‘‘and not one of the 
profusion of stars in their myriad clusters looks down 
on scenes comparable to those which are passing 
beneath the rays of the sun.’”’ These were bold and 
inspiring words, but even so, Cesar’s last speech might 
be borne in mind :— 


The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: 
So in the world: ‘tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive. 


Dr. D. STARK MURRAY: “ Man Survives” 


Man survives, and the assumption must therefore 
be that he is so adapted to his environment that 
survival is possible. Many other animals have 
developed and perished in the course of evolution. 
Some, such as those mentioned by Dr. Swinton, appear 
to have survived unchanged for millions of years. 
Man has not only survived, but has developed and 
multiplied; he has indeed reached the position where 
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he asks questions about his own survival and some- 
times begins to doubt whether it is worth while. He 
survives as an individual and as a member of the animal 
kingdom in spite of innumerable dangers. 

If we were to make a complete analysis, we would 
require to begin at a very early stage in the life of the 
individual man; indeed, we should have to go back to a 
stage before conception, for the hazards which the 
human animal has to face start in the germ cells. They 
may contain elements that will endanger the individual 
they form. The choice of the individual is itself a 
haphazard business, for any one of many millions of 
spermatozoa might constitute the male element in the 
new individual, and the result even with the same 
parents can be astonishingly variable. 

From the moment of conception an almost infinite 
variety of difficulties and dangers has to be faced. 
The initial stages of development, with their manv 
hints at man’s evolutionary story, have prompted 
one writer to speak of ‘“‘ adventures before birth.” 
These adventures can result in many defects and in 
some diseases which can be fatal before birth takes 
place. Perhaps the most important is the curious 
rhesus factor jaundice, in which substances from the 
mother’s blood attack her own child. 

The most dangerous period of life is, of course, the 
first year, although modern medical science and social 
advances have produced astonishing changes. In 
1850, 300 out of every 1,000 children died in the 
first year; by 1900 the figure was 150 per 1,000: and 
in 1950 it was 30 per 1,000. The infantile mortality 
rate still remains the best index of a country’s social 
position, and every time the figure was lowered 
thousands of infant lives were saved. The number of 
diseases that can be met with in that first year is 
astonishingly high, yet man survives and goes on to face 
the same and cther dangers for the rest of his life. 
The converse of the picture of infant mortality is the 
steady rise in the expectation of life. which is now 
about sixty-five vears, compared with forty and fortv- 
nine one hundred vears and fifty years ago respectively. 

Among the natural dangers to life are malnu- 
trition and especially vitamin deficiency, disease due 
to external agents, and disease arising from internal 
imbalance. Of the latter, mental and endocrine dis- 
orders are most common. Everyone is aware that the 
balance of organs and systems in the human body is 
maintained by a complex mechanism in which small 
amounts of certain chemical substances produced by 
the endocrine glands are an important part. Even the 
slightest fall in these essential substances might alter 
the whole body. 

Of the external agents, disease germs are the most 
important. The body of man _ provides an_ ideal 
environment for many germs, but in living and multi- 
plying there they may produce poisons which destroy 
the host. Historically, as Zinsser has written in Rats, 
Lice, and History, certain of the most virulent of germs 
have destroyed such large numbers of people as to 
have affected the whole course of human development. 

Now man is busy investigating the disease-producing 
viruses, agents so small and so strange that they appear 
to be on the very fringe between living and inanimate 
things. As more and more becomes known about the 
viruses One speculates as to whether earlier doctors did 
not recognize the diseases they caused or whether the 
viruses are multiplying under modern conditions or 
even mutating into more dangerous forms. Viruses, 
too, might come into the story of malignant disease. 
and if it is proved that these agents are associated with 
cancer another new field of speculation as to the very 
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origin of life might be opened up. Lest these 
dangers should not be sufficient, man has himself 
invented many others. War has always claimed a toll 
of human life, and today, in an industrial civilization, 
there are many poisons, arising from man’s own 
activities up to and including those of atomic fission. 
which threaten him. Some of these are even added to 
his food, which now contains many chemically-made 
materials not always tested before being supplied to 
the public. Man may have to use many new substances 
in seeking to add to the foed supply of the world, but 
he must be protected from the unscrupulous by some 
scientific method of controlling these experiments. He 
has enough dangers to face without adding to them 
himself. 

Man survives because he is a highly generalized 
animal, Many people think of man as being specialized, 
but compared with many other animals, living and 
extinct, this is not so. He is capable of meeting many 
changes of environment and of adjusting himself to 
them. Indeed, he has probably had to make many such 
adjustments in his evolutionary progress. He has also 
survived because he has learned ways of defeating many 
of the agents causing disease and of putting right some 
of the defects that may appear in the human body. 
Above all, he survives because he has learned to co- 
operate with his fellows in overcoming and modifying 
his environment. In'spite of dangers arising from the 
fact that he is a social animal, it is his social habit 
which has shown him how to survive. 


Dr. J. A. C. BROWN: “ Man the Social Unit” 


One of the main difficulties facing the psychologist 
is the fact that, unlike workers in the physical and 
biological sciences, he has difficulty in isolating the 
entities with which he has to deal; for, while anyone 
can see or handle a Jump of metal or a piece of 
muscle tissue, it is impossible to see or handle an 
instinct or the unconscious mind. The reason why 
this is so is that instincts and the unconscious mind 
do not really exist—they are simply useful constructs 
(myths, if you like) which are utilized to explain the 
vagaries of behaviour. Nowadays there is _ fairly 
general agreement that the object of the psychologist’s 
investigations is behaviour. It is no longer fashionable 
to refer to psychology as the study of the mind. 

Obviously, it is always safer to keep as far as 
possible to what can be observed and measured, and- 
to avoid vague constructs unless they become 
absolutely necessary. In this talk he wanted to present 
a modern view of psychology which (a) takes the view 
that what we are studying is behaviour, (b) relies 
entirely on what may be scientifically observed, and 
(c) insists on the fundamentally social character of 
man. 

Although most of us pay lip service to the state- 
ment that man is a social animal, we do not always 
realize to what an extent this is quite literally true. 
Many observations have made it clear that a child 
isolated at birth and kept away from any contact with 
society is in no significant respect different from one 
of the anthropoid apes. We are not more civilized 
than prehistoric man because we are more intelligent 
(judging by brain size, we may even be less so), but 
because we have the accumulated experience of the 
past on which we can draw. Two striking cases of 
social isolation which clearly demonstrate this point 
are those of Kamala, the little Indian girl who was. 
incredible as it may seem, reared by wolves, and the 
more recent case described by Dr. Davies of another 
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little girl who was isolated with her deaf-and-dumb 
mother. The specifically human invention which makes 
us superior to other animals is the use of language, 
without which we could not hand on information, 
receive it from past generations, or even conceive of 
the past or the future. Thinking is impossible without 
the use of language, since thinking is, in effect, talking 
to oneself. 

Modern psychology has dealt rather harshly with 
the older concept of instinct, and the view now is that 
the only observable ** instincts ” are the biological ones 
of sucking, grasping, breathing, sleeping, sex, and 
what are known as the avoidance and approach 
responses (i.e., the infant’s drive to move towards 
pleasurable stimuli and away from harmful ones). All 
other behaviouc is acquired in social interaction. 
Love, social and parental feeling, and all other forms 
of behaviour formerly described as instincts, arise from 
the fact that, in order to satisfy its biological drives, 
the child has to conform to social usages. Love for 
the mother arises in the first place because she is the 
one who satisfies the child’s needs, but at a later stage 
love and social feeling which arose in this way 
become goals in ‘their own right. 

The fundamenjal mechanism motivating all human 
and animal behaviour, both at the biological and 
psychological levels, is what Cannon has described as 
** homeostasis *’--that is, the need to keep in a state 
of equilibrium with one’s internal and external 
environments. The brain resembles a thermostat in 
that it is a mechanism for regulating and adjusting 
the organism to its environment. But to the human 
being a large part of its environment is a cultural one. 
Culture is, roughly speaking, to society what 
personality is to the individual: it is an integrated 
whole of ready-made solutions to the environment 
which surrounds that particu‘ar society. Culture, too, 
is a form of adjustment, although it has the same 
defect often found in the individual—that it is 
frequently adjusting to an environment which is no 
longer there. In an age of steam or electricity, the 
society may still be utilizing adjustments appropriate 
to a ‘“horse-and-buggy ” age. This is what is 
generally known as “cultural lag,” and it is an 
important cause of social maladjustments. 

When we consider man at the social level, we find 
that, however much his cultures differ, there are two 
needs of a psychological nature which are universal. 
Just as the individual acquired the ability to love 
originally as a means of satisfying his biological 
needs, so, as a member of society, he develops two 
further needs with the same end in view. He must 
have status and function within his society. That is 
to say, he must know where he fits into his group 
and what function he must serve in relation to it. 
When these needs are frustrated, neurosis and 
maladjustments tend to arise. 

Here, however, the work of the psychologist and 
the science of sociology and anthropology begins. 


DONALD G. MACRAE: “ Man Forms Societies” 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
accounts were given of the origin and growth of human 
societies with a calm and majestic confidence. Where 
no evidence was available, refutation was difficult and 
speculation rendered secure—a_ situation 


reminiscent of law or theology rather than of science. 
Archeology has, however, made the confidence of the 
nineteenth century yield not so much to direct dis- 


‘collective action, and thus of sociality itself. 
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proof as to the revelation of a very high order of 
improbability in the Spencerian heritage. 

Today, therefore, we lack assurance in giving an 
account of the formation and evolution of society. 
To argue by analogy from the phases of geology or 
the evolutionary succession of life is to mistake the 
nature of the transformation brought about by the 
evolution of man. The difference between man and 
the higher mammals is as great as the theologians 
ever believed, but it does not involve arbitrary inter- 
vention by any inscrutable power. Being conscious of 
past and future, of individual death and the con- 
tinuity of society, in a way accessible to no animal, 


~ the human situation is unique and society sui generis. 


Capable of a wider range of behaviour than any other 
of earth’s creatures, men yet are not so numerous 
that large statistical generalizations are easily possible 
about their doings. In this lies the difficulty of any 
general theory in social anthropology and sociology. 

Man is a social animal; without society he 1s 
nothing. The sexual bond, the long ‘period ot 
gestation and infancy, the advantage of a division 
of labour in maintaining economic processes, all give 
sociality a high survival value. The major institutions 
of all societies are sexual-parental and/or economic. 
but they are sustained by the most important of all 
institutions and the most embracing: language, the 
institution of communication, collective memory and 
He was 
not able to show how differing usages and linguistic 
structures influence the content as well as the form 
of thought, or how complex this institution with its 
numerous levels of operation in fact is, but there is 
one decisive change which is, perhaps, anterior to the 
emergence of such societies as our own. This change 
is to be found when three concepts were separated 
and clarified and given verbal form: these concepts 
are individual, society, nature. ‘ 

This step probably post-dates the neolithic 
revolution and the discovery of metallurgy, the 
establishment of settled agricultural communities, and 
the rise of cities and extensive political organization 
in the river valleys of Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Indies. 
and China. It pre-dates the Greeks of the sixth and 
subsequent centuries B.c., who from it first con- 
structed literature, philosophy, and science as we 
understand them today. In religion the three were 
confused. He regarded this step, therefore, as the 
essential one in the forming of those societies in 
which we live and which are the primary objects of 
sociological study. 

This is not to minimize the role of technological 
or economic factors. These establish the limits of 
individual and social action for each period of each 
society’s development, but they do not determine 
what action will be, but fix only the range of 
possibilities. With technological progress, the number 
of possibilities becomes greater and man potentially 
more free and therefore more responsible. That is 
the challenge and the task of our time, and the fear 
of this responsibility our greatest enemy and_ the 
firmest ally of all obscurantism in contemporary 
society. 

In this situation science is the newest and _ least 
familiar institution—for science is an institution of 
society, with common standards and _ procedures 
analogous to those of the judicial system—or to the 
Football Association! This institution developed late. 
and he did not think we understood fully how or 
why as yet. Its existence is the most important step 
in the forming of society taken in two millenniums, and 
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the technological transformations we the 
Industrial Revolution only its most obvious first 
fruit. Its proper use will be central in that continuous 
process of the forming of society which must go on 
so long as men still inhabit this planet. 


DONALD G. MACRAE: * Man in Modern 
Society 

This is a rather daunting title, and one might ask 
if it should not be qualified a litthke. There are modern 

or, at least, contemporary—societies in the Congo 
and the Argentine, in Holland and Uzbekistan. Which 
of these do we mean? Or do we mean all of them? 

Ihe answer may be found if we look at the 
distinction of function between the sociologist and 
ihe social anthropologist and some of the differences 
of attitude which tend to arise from this distinction. 
Sociology is the attempt to formulate a science of 
society: social anthropology is the sociology of pre- 
literate societies. These latter are very numerous, 
usually very small, and are very diverse. Some 
anthropologists believe that that diversity is the con- 
sequence of differences in individual psychology, in 
personality, which are the result of differences in 
methods of child-care. Societies, it is argued, differ 
in“ basic personality,” and personality is a function 
ot weatment in the earliest years of life. He believed 
that this is an over-simplification and when applied 
to. large societies with a complex history whose 
insuituuions are recorded and established is well-nigh 
meaningless. The sociologist tends to assume that 
there 1s a real psychological unity of mankind, an 
inter-accessibility, despite obstacles, of minds in all 
societies, and real comparability human 
institutions. (It was because of this that he most 
regretted the neglect of Frazer by contemporary 
anthropologists but welcomed the continued interest 
in social structure, which is typical of British social 
anthropology as compared with American.) 

One of the major elements in this unity and a cause 
of the comparability of institutions is the fact of 
reason. Reason is itself an institution closely related 
to the larger institution of language, and is essentially 
a practical activity. And reason by its nature is the 
same in all societies, though the degree to which it 
is present and the foes which oppose it and limit it 
vary from society to society. 

In modern society the problems of our time are 
largely the consequence of the importance in these 
societies of rational and scientific behaviour on the 
one hand and the discomfort this causes by increas- 
ing the burden and the opportunity of human 
responsibility. Inevitably our institutions are largely 
the legacy of the past—life is too pressing for us to 
tind new solutions to all problems and to reject all 
the conveniences of the habitual and established. 
Again, institutions whose functions are extinct or 
even pernicious may yet persist from massive inertia 
or even contain their own principle of growth. 
Furthermore, we are often most comfortable with the 
old, the accustomed, and the familiar. Without their 
reassurance we are lost in the chaos of decision with 
which each succeeding moment confronts us. It is 
in this need for comfort and this demand for 
responsibility that the fundamental incompatibility in 
our institutions is revealed, and from this is drawn the 
strength of all reaction, all intolerance, and all 
totalitarianism, 

It ws of the nature of rational knowledge to grow, 
and to grow with increasing rapidity as each advance 
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automatically makes possible not one but several 
advances. This is true in pure science and in 
technology, but it presents a social difficulty: every 
increase of sociological knowledge itself transforms 
the social situation, and there is therefore a kind of 
infinite regress of social complexities. And our 
social knowledge is itself far too limited. The study 
of society involves the constant risking of offending 
vested interest of age and sex, Church and State, 
economics. It is therefore under- 
represented in our universities and our thoughts, and 
the opportunities for social research, despite its high 
potential practical value, are woefully few. 

Not that the rational application of the social 
sciences can at once provide a panacea for the 
problems of man in modern society; it is merely that 
without their aid these problems are insoluble in any 
long-term sense. Of course, if one wants a limit set 
to reason, to change, and to the unrest of the mind, 
the recipe is known in many different forms; that 
Stagnation and its necessary support of intolerance 
should appeal today he quite understood; but 
could find nothing in modern society to justify this 
betrayal of reason, though there was much to 
explain it. 

Ultimately the study of man in society leads to 
an old-fashioned conclusion. Progress is not inevi- 
table, but it is and has been real and overwhelming. 
If it is to continue, it must rely on the development 
of science and reason in all the areas of life. Science 
is a complex human institution in great danger in 
modern society. but it can cure as well as cause those 
social and psychological maladies which arise from 
the structural strains set up by the uneven develop- 
ment of our social institutions. 


Prof. A. E. HEATH: “ Man in the Round ” 


Prof. Heath began by saying that he had been 
invited to “ finish off * the Conference. This sounded 
ominous, but he took it to mean that his task was to 
draw together the threads of the lectures and discus- 
sions. Philosophers, he said, are simple souls because 
it is their business to know how much they don’t know. 
They welcome the critical spirit. So he had enjoyed 
the critical objectivity of the lectures but had to 
confess that in consequence he had a less clear, but 
probably more accurate, view of man than at the 
beginning. 

In talking of “* Man in the Round” he had hoped 
to take the various aspects of man—zoological, medical, 
psychological. sociological, and so on—and try to give 
a stereoscopic solid picture. Alas, he had now de- 
cided to abandon this ambitious project and instead 
proposed to put before his audience views which he 
had found useful in the difficult task of understand- 
ing the odd behaviour of himself, his audience, and 
men and women in the mass. 

Each age has its own peculiar scientific flavour: the 
sixteenth century was a period of disconnected dis- 
covery; the seventeenth century was the age of co- 
operation; the eighteenth saw the extension to further 
fields of study: and in the nineteenth there appeared 
a full sense of the inter-relatedness of the various 
sciences. 

The central figure in the great drama of scientific 
thought is man. We seek to understand the 
universe into which he is born, his nature, and the 
cerebral equipment and social habit which have en- 
abled him to develop means of communicating with 
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his fellows and to transmit his capitalized experience 
to succeeding generations. 

Man, like science, is a composite structure arranged 
in a hierarchy of levels—each level being built upon 
what is lower in the hierarchy and each giving rise 
in turn to higher levels. At the lowest level man is 
a material object. He is also that kind of complex 
material aggregate called a machine. He is also 
an animal. He functions in the ways characteristic 
of living matter; the task of physiologists is to describe 
such functioning. He is also the end-product of 
a series of related animals. Beyond this level his 
development is clearly dependent upon the fact that 
he is a herd-creature, a social animal. Hence the 
need for psychological, anthropological, sociological, 
and biological—comparative and genetic—studies. 

It took a long time for man to admit to himself 
that these levels existed. He did not like being called 
matter, animal, or savage--even if these were essen- 
tial lower bases for his slow but incomplete approach 
towards becoming sapiens. An _ opposite 
difficulty has beset scientists, who are intent upon 
rendering the world _ intelligible. In consequence, 
when a type of ordering conception achieves success 
at one level of the hierarchy they are inclined to 
presume that it must apply to other levels also. Then, 
because the sciences of the lower levels are naturally 
older and more mature than those of the higher, there 
is a tendency to explain away higher levels in terms 
of the lower: psychology is nothing but physiology, 
physiology nothing but physico-chemical mechanism. 
and so on. This tendency is passing. In the 
physical sciences we have left the nineteenth-century 
modes for the study of structure. In the biological 
sciences we try to look at ‘“* Man in the Round ” 
taking a part, however small, in moulding his own 
destiny. 

Prof. Heath then expounded his view of human 
freedom, The more we know of the factors which 
influence our behaviour, the freer we are. This means 
that we are only free “in spots.” At our very best 
moments we can, however, achieve not merely the new 
but the novel: something (in skills, arts, or sciences) 
which could not have been foretold, but which can be 
set in their causal sequences once they have happened— 
like unexpected biological mutations whose causes can 
be studied by geneticists in order to further control 
in the plant and animal world. Our future depends 
upon our plastic adaptability. 
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10s.—'* A.L.A.,”" J. Elder, Stafford Exley, H. S. Joyce. E. W. 
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Just Out! 


We are glad to announce the publication of 


Mow Sweet the 
Moonlight Sleeps 


by MARSHALL HARVEY 


a brilliant first novel about a shell-shocked hero 
of the Burmese jungle fighting. Our advisers have 
praised highly * its original handling of a great 
human problem and its power and authority .. . 
story full of atmosphere, imagination and incident 

. . a poet’s book . . . a mature book.” 9s. 6d. 


and 


Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD’S companion work to his 
popular ‘‘ The Mystery of Birth’’ 


The Mystery of Death 


deals in the same philosophic spirit, and with the 
same gentle humour, with humanity’s greatest 
dread—the Fear of Death. Most lucidly he shows 
why death should be fearlessly anticipated—even 
welcomed: and answers typical questions about 
death, 15s. 


Ready September 27 


Based on the classic Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali 
Prof. ERNEST E. WOOD’S 


Practical Yoga 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


is a new and independent translation of these age- 
old texts supplemented by a briiliant commentary. 
Prof. Wood’s long association with the East enables 
him to present the more subtle points of Indian 
wisdom in a manner which has meaning for the 
everyday Western man and woman. 15s. 


Ready September October 
Miraculously saved in the siege of Budapest ! 
CORNELIUS TABORI’S 


s 
My Occult Diary 
Our adviser states, “‘ This forty years’ record of 
the crimes, intrigues, and every sort of strange 
and mysterious paranormal incident in Europe 
since the beginning of the century is probably 
unique.” Cornelius Tabori quotes long talks on 
the paranormal with Sigmund Freud, Anatole 
France, Thomas Mann, other eminent 
men. 18s. 


THE RIDER BOOK CLUB offers to members a 
wide selection of OUTSTANDING BOOKS at PRIVILEGED 
PRICES. Write to Desk 38 for particulars, enclosing 
stamp. 


47 Princes 
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London, 
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IN DEFENCE OF IDEALISM 


Derence or Reason. By H. J. Paton, White's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University ot 
Oxford. Hutchinson's University Library. 288 pp.. 
including 6 pp. Index. 16s. 

ihis book consists of fourteen lectures and essays 
ranging in date from 1922 to 1948. Seven are com- 
mentaries on certain aspects of the thought of Plato 
or Kant. The others seek to apply the idealist tradi- 
tion to the problems of the present day. 

Prof. Paton defines reason as “that. power ol 
general intelligence which distinguishes man from the 
brutes and can be displayed in action no less than in 
ihought.”” Reason is not merely “the power olf 
making inferences,” but the power of generalizing and 
wcting according to rule or Jaw. Inert bodies obey the 
laws of physics; living bodies the laws of biology; the 
higher animals the laws of psychology; man alone, 
besides obeying these, frames rules of action for his 
own guidance. He chooses the times at which he will 
sat; he adapts means to ends; he embarks on enter- 
prises of great pith and moment. That is what Prof. 
Paton means by reason. 

So far we can go with Prof. Paton. But now he 
draws a further distinction. The rules we make and 
the enterprises we undertake may be to serve our 
desires, or they may be independent of them. The 
former sort Prof. Paton calls “ intelligent,’’ but not 
in the strict sense “rational.” To be rational, we 
uust be guided by a reason independent of desire. If 
we question whether such a reason exists, Prof. Paton 
refers us to “ the ordinary moral beliefs of mankind.” 
However much those beliefs differ among themselves, 
Prof. Paton contends that they all presuppose “a 
zood which is not merely my good, not merely the 
satisfaction of my desires organized in a whole life, 
but a good in itself, an absolute and unconditioned 
rood.”’ which we ought to realize whether we desire 
t or not. Practical reason tells us this: if it does not, 
so much the worse for us. We are as a heathen man 
and a publican! 

This is, of course, Kant’s theory of the categorical 
imperative. Prof. Paton contends that no. other 
theory—no theory, for example, which bases morality 
on any sort of emotion or on social pressure— 
explains why we ought to act morally. ‘If our only 
ideal is happiness for ourselves, what can we do at 
a time like the present but sit down and whimper” 
If our ideal is happiness for others, what can we do 
but lie down and die?’ Unless the moral law is 
independent of any human likes or dislikes, moral 
action, according to Prof. Paton, is impossible. 
“Though men act wrongly even when they accept 
objective standards, they act more wrongly when a 
belief in objective standards is removed.” Does 
history bear this out? Do they act worse? Could 
they? 

The weakness of the argument lies in isolating 
reason from the conditions which make reason 
possible. I have read from end to end of Prof. 
Paton’s book without seeing any sign that he recog- 
nizes the fact that reason depends on words. If any- 
one reasons without words, or without audible or 
visible symbols (as in mathematics) which are sub- 
stituted for words, I have never met him. Now words 
are products of human society. It is on social life, 
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therefore, and not on reason conceived as a dis- 
embodied entity in vacuo, that man’s difference from 
the brutes and his ability to plan his life depend 
The * absolute and unconditioned good” of Prot. 
Paton is in fact neither absolute nor unconditioned. 
but is simply the good of the social sum in which we 
are units; and the good of the social sum can no 
more be independent of the needs and desires of its 
units than my health can be independent of the cells 
which compose my body. The practical reason for 
social behaviour is that unsocial behaviour will not 
make us happy and will probably make us miserable. 
Any other “ practical reason” is a mirage. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATION IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


SociaL Evo.tuTion. By Prof. V. Gordon Childe. The 
Josiah Mason lectures 1947-48, delivered at Birming- 
ham University. 192 pp., including Index. Watts. 
10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By Prof. Ray- 
mond Firth. The Josiah Mason lectures, delivered 
at Birmingham University in the Spring term, 1947. 
270 pp., including 7 pp. Index. 11 Plates. Watts. 
18s. 

History and a scientific study of man and society by 

psychological and anthropological techniques should 

be complementary studies; many historians appear to 
be prejudiced against broadening their field or even 
considering the evidence from psychology and anthro- 
pology in their researches, and prefer the raw data of 
documents to studies of the science of man. The 

Rationalist Press Association has inaugurated the 

Josiah Mason lectureship at Birmingham University, 

the main theme of which will be the illustration of the 

scientific approach to the problems of civilized society. 

These lectures are destined to reconcile the gap between 

the fields of history and social science, at least implicitly. 

without making them identical. The two series of 
lectures which have been published so far attempt, in 
an intellectually exciting fashion, to continue the work 
of education in anthropology which modern man needs 
to buttress his intellectual framework in other fields. 

The title of Prof. Childe’s lectures indicates the effort 
of an archeologist to provide support for the anthro- 
pologist in his studies of the development of cultures 
in society, and to describe the differences between bio- 
logical evolution and social evolution. To the archzxo- 
logist a culture is the ‘* durable material expression of 
an adaptation to an environment, human as well as 
physiographical, that enabled a society to survive and 
to develop. In this the buildings, tools, weapons, 
ornaments, and other surviving constituents are inter- 
related as elements in a functioning whole.” The great 
debate continues between various anthropologists on 
the meaning of a culture, as Prof. Firth suggests in 
his introductory remarks on terminology in the second 
book. He uses this notion, differing from Prof. 

Childe’s; ‘‘ culture emphasizes the component of 

accumulated resources, immaterial as well as material, 

which the people inherit, employ, transmute, add to, 
and transmit.” This difference is recognized and 
resolved by the very cautious and commendable claims 
which Prof. Childe makes. Archeology can establish 
sequences of cultures in various natural regions, and 
these cultures represent societies or phases in the 
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development of societies; potentially, therefore, these 
archeological sequences reveal the chronological order 
in which kinds of society did historically emerge. He 
suggests that the traditional classification in Ages— 
Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age, and so on—are 
most misleading, for prehistorians now recognize that 
their first business is to classify their relics and monu- 
ments into cultures and only after to classify the cul- 
tures. He amplifies his notion of cultures, products 
of societies, to an assemblage of associated traits that 
recur repeatedly. These traits are mostly material 
Objects, and the archeologist fixes his attention on 
these. The total picture which he builds up from this 
tragmentary evidence observed at different places on 
various Occasions is much richer and more compre- 
hensive than the type fossils, which often occupy too 
much space in the technical archeological articles. But 
how far can pre-literate cultures be clothed with life? 
Here the speculations of the anthropologist, supported 
by his evidence from existing cultures, help to complete 
the picture. 

The second half of Social Evolution contains a bold 
effort to survey the archeological record of a series 
of cultures whose succession in time is established, to 
discover whether uniformities exist. The final result— 
Civilization—was concretely very different in each case, 
but the evidence does show that a process of social 
adaptation to different natural environments did occur. 
Prof. Childe produces the results of international 
research in archeology to support his case, and it 
appears that social evolution soon might be a study in 
its own right, 


Social anthropology, Prof. Firth reminds us, is a 
recent discipline of study—its aim to study human 
social process comparatively, where process only 
implies that the concept of change is basic to it. The 
author stresses the need for carefully trained observers 
in studying societies, as the meaning of a particular 
symbol or token can be interpreted in so many ways. 
(This has meant that arbitrary definitions of society, 
culture, and community mislead investigators in the 
field. One can distinguish the structure, the function, 
and the organization of any social group clearly, and 
on this basis Prof, Firth makes his own comparative 
studies. His lectures surveyed social organization by 
considering art, morals, religion, and economics in rela- 
tion to the social framework of various groups of 
peasant peoples; his main theme was to separate struc- 
ture from organization, Social organization implies 
concrete activity; “‘ the idea of organization is that 
of people getting things done by planned action. This 
is a social process, the arrangement of action in 
sequences in conformity with selected social ends.” 
We are all concerned about the scope and limits of 
planning; Prof. Firth demonstrates the value of study- 
ing social controls in other societies to our own in 
order to understand our problems more easily. He 
succeeded in giving us a picture of the way in which 
Peasant communities organize their social life, and 
merely by scientific description without theorizing 
brought the whole problem into focus. It is an excel- 
lent book and would serve as an admirable introduction 
10 social anthropology for the beginner, and will stimu- 
late the expert into a re-examination of his basic 
concepts. 

Can we neglect the challenge which these two books 
throw out? We must be concerned with our own 
social adaptation in the future, and the study of man 
is the framework for it: in a one-world community 
it is our main hope. The authors are to be compli- 
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mented tor the part which their work is playing in this 
educational process for a rational future. 


Eric G. LINFIELD. 


A MODERN APOLOGIST 


FORM AND Spirit: A Strupy IN RELIGION, By J. H. 
Badley, Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; late Headmaster of Bedales School. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. 240 pp., including Index. 16s. 

The author of this carefully-written work is a man of 

university attainments, and was formerly headmaster 

of Bedales School. Mr. Badley discusses the origin of 
religion and its barbaric and civilized developments. 

The great religions of Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Con- 

fucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 

come within his survey. The author is decidedly 
modernist, though not strictly a Rationalist. The 
orthodox Christian eschatology is discarded. But 

“eternal life,” in some mystical sense, is held to be 

true, and Mr. Badley looks for support in the findings 

ot Psychical Research. 

Mr. Badley contends that morality and religion are 
not identical. ‘* They may rather be compared to two 
rivers having different sources, but drawing nearer to 
each other until they flow together.” The aim of 
morality is “* to escape from the limitations of self,” 
either by enlargement of self” at the expense of 
others or by ‘** transcending self by merging it in other 
selves or in a larger whole.’ The latter, * the way 
of love,” is the faith of which ** the great religions have 
tor the most part been the standard-bearers.’”’ There 
is a chapter on ** Worship,” and we learn here that 
“communion with the Unseen and with our fellows ” 
is the true worship—a worship “ showing itself not 
in acts of homage to a Heavenly King but in all that 
can help to establish a Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth.’ Save for the phraseology, the Rationalist has no 
quarrel with this view. A. D. HOWELL SMITH. 


NO ODIOUS COMPARISONS 


A SHORT COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By 


Theodore H. Robinson, D.D. Duckworth, 184 pp., 

including 5 pp. Bibliography and 6 pp. Index. 7s. 6d 
If there is one thing wrong about this book it is its 
title. It is short and it is comparative, but it is not 
a history of religions; it is an account—capable and 
candid as one has come to expect from Dr. Theodore 
Robinson—of the principal religions of the world, with 
some attempt to show that they constitute a developing 
series from the fanciful imaginings of primitive men 
to the highly complex structures of belief and practice 
that are presented in such faiths as Christianity and 
Buddhism, But the reader who wants to learn some- 
thing of the history of the rival religions, of the way 
in which they originated and have developed through 
the ages, will be disappointed. 

All the same, the book (which, it should be men- 
tioned, was first published in 1926) is one which can 
hardly be read without profit. The author’s standpoint 
is, of course, definitely Christian, but it is not aggres- 
sively so. There is recognition of the fact that Religion 
—the word is not defined, because, as the author 
admits, it is really indefinable—is not to be contained 
within the four walls of one out of the many faiths, 
and that the only “ true ”’ one. 

Prof. Robinson is one of our leading Semitic suhiiiens. 
and his partiality for the monotheism of the Hebrew 
prophets is marked. His affiliations are Protestant and 
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(I should say) Nonconformist, and he is fully abreast 
with the conclusions of modern Biblical scholarship. 
If any Romanists read his book (which, of course, they 
won't), they will deplore his discussion of their peculiar 
tenets as if they are open to discussion; and if any 
Rationalists do so (as they should), they will perhaps 
wonder that he should quietly drop the Adam and Eve 
story while putting such great emphasis on the Christian 
doctrine of Sin and the Atonement. But it is one of 
the good signs of these frequently depressing times that 
a respectably orthodox Christian scholar can evince so 
much of that charity which is rather whimsically listed 
among the Christian virtues. ROYSTON PIKE. 


THE LABOURER AND THE EXISTING SYSTEM 


By Frederick Longden. 
pp. 6s. 6d. 


This book covers a very wide range. The various 
chapters deal with Philosophy, History, Economics. 
Biology, Education, and Leaders ** of men from the 
top to the bottom of the social strata,” and the author 
has very decided views about them, particularly the 
leaders. His main theme is that the exploitation of 
the labourer is as predominant today as it ever has 
been; that down through the centuries from the time 
of Aristotle no change in his condition has taken place: 
that “community life remains class-and-caste based”’; that 
those whom he calls “* practising and potential leaders ~ 
are saturated with “ but modernized versions * of the 
slave-economy of Aristotle and that they have no desire 
or inclination to change the existing system. Even the 
possible few who might wish for some alternative 
economic social and industrial system ** are curbed by 
the necessity for bread and butter getting,’ and there- 
fore, in what is described as the higher rank of 
organized labour, the idea of the existence of any vital 
differences between the haves and the have-nots is 
denied. 

In the short space at our disposal we cannot enter 
into a detailed analysis of such a claim, but we can 
say without any doubt that this book should be read 
by the rank and file of the Labour Party, for it is to 
them that this gospel is preached. The author is no 
recent addition to the Labour Movement; he is a life- 
long Socialist, Trade Unionist, and Co-operator. He 
is also a Member of Parliament, H. Sykes. 


THe PROLETARIAN HERITAGE, 
The Strickland Press, Glasgow. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD 


SCIENCE AND THE Quest FoR Gop. By Alister C. 
Hardy, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. The Essex Hall Lecture, 
1951. Lindsey Press. 28 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Essex Hall Lecture was founded by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 1892, with the 
laudable object of facilitating tree utterance on reli- 
gious questions. There is now a fairly long list of 
these lectures; though many of them, bearing dis- 
tinguished and well-known names, are unfortunately 
out of print. The present lecture, it will be agreed, 
even by those who regard the quest for God as a vain 
one, is a worthy addition to that list in respect of its 
essentially rational and liberal outlook and tolerant 
spirit. 

Dr. Hardy believes the search for God to be not 
only worth while, but of vital importance for the future 
of our civilization. Moreover, he believes that science, 
which is supposed by some to have destroyed the basis 
of religion, can in fact help to re-establish a liberal 
and progressive theology. He discusses at some length 
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the theory of evolution and the changes in the views 
of biologists regarding the status of Darwinism and 
the factors of evolution that have been brought about 
by experiments and developments in Genetics. While 
he accepts organic evolution, he rejects the dogma 
that man is nothing more than a_ physico-chemical 
mechanism. ‘* About two, at least, of the greatest 
attributes of life as we ourselves experience it—con- 
sciousness and sense of purpose—science, either 
physical or biological, can as yet say absolutely 
nothing.” 

Which brings us to Dr. Hardy’s firm belief in 
psychical research as a new branch of knowledge to be 
taken seriously and as a help to religion. ‘ If only 
one per cent of the money spent,’ he says, ‘* upon the 
physical and biological sciences could be spent upon 
investigations of religious experience and upon 
psychical research, it might not be long before a new 
age of faith dawned upon the world. It would, | 
believe, be a faith in a spiritual reality .. . based not 
upon a belief in a miraculous interference with the 
course of Nature, but upon a greatly widened scientific 
outlook.” F.C. CaTTete. 


Short Notices 


Man: MIND oR Matrer. By Charles Mayer. Trans- 


lated, and with a Preface, by H. A. Larrabee. Beacon 
xx +168 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 


Press, Boston. 

$2.50. 
The contemporary Rationalist often lacks the optimism 
of his nineteenth-century counterpart. Is this because 
of the widespread association of Materialism with a 
particular political ideology? Or is it due to the new 
view of society which the social sciences are producing? 
Monsieur C. Mayer, in the tradition of Voltaire, writes 
of a Materialism which he claims is the true heir of 
the Encyclopedist and Positivist tradition. It is non- 
dogmatic, scientifically based, and progressif. His 
book makes an important contribution to the re- 
examination of the Rationalist position which we need 
so desperately today; he elaborates a philosophy of 
** progressionist materialism,” after a critique of 
Marxist Materialism, His views will interest all 
democratic Materialists of any party. 


Book AND Heart. Poems by George Seibel The 
Lessing Circle, 32 pp. $1.00. 

Mr. Seibel employs a sense of rhythm and of words 

in these fugitive verses with charm and wit, solemnity 

and satire. They represent sixty years of a life well 

lived. May he sing on and on and on, because ** to sing 

is sweeter than to cry * (to adapt his own words). 


Moratiry WirHout Gop. By F. S. Jannotta. With 
Preface and Notes by Edwin H. Wilson. Published 
privately. 44 pp. 

Frank Jannotta died of cancer when forty-six, and his 

mother published this booklet in his memory. It sets 

out succinctly the author’s rejection of Theism and of a 

Theistic basis to morality, and has all the clarity and 

vigour of the good journalist, which Jannotta was. To 

a life-long Atheist there is nothing new in it, but it 

is an excellent little book to place in the hands of some 

young inquirer who wishes to know, without tears, 
what the Rationalist point of view may be. In fact, 
every sixth-former should have a copy. Its faults 
derive largely from its brevity. Mr, Wilson’s notes 
supply corrective comment, but as a humanist Mr. 
Wilson préche pour sa paroisse. 
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Correspondence 


MALTHUSIANISM 


THERE is little point in discussing the precise mathe- 
matical frame into which we can fit the relationship 
between world population and world food supply. It 
is clear, however, that fecundity is potentially limitless, 
whereas food production is not. Sometime, therefore, 
there could be too many people to feed. Just when 
this will happen depends on the state of technology: 
it would be foolish to disregard the obvious possibilities 
of growing or making more food and of using what 
we have better. But in the end there will be a limit. 

While doing all we can to increase food supplies we 
should, therefore, not neglect the possibilities of con- 
trolling fecundity. Dr. Hughes, in your September 
issue, proposes the compulsory sterilization of women 
after they have achieved their quota of babies. 1 
doubt whether it would be worth living in a country 
whose government had armed itself with such powers; 
the problem might therefore solve itself. Fortunately 
there are alternative courses, and the obvious one is 
contraception. It may be objected that chemical and 
mechanical methods of contraception have been widely 
used for thirty years, and the population problem still 
remains. But the methods are all to varying extents 
untrustworthy. For none can as much as 99 per cent 
efficiency be claimed, and quite a large family could 
be accumulated with moderate sexual activity and 1 per 
cent of failures, It may well be that contraception 
has had more effect on the copulation rate than on the 
birth rate. 

At present little research is being carried out on 
which rational and effective methods of contraception 
could be based. We lack the fundamental knowledge 
of the biochemistry of the sperm, the ovum, and of 
their union and subsequent development. It is only 
when we have this knowledge that contraception can 
come out of its present crudely empirical and “ hit-or- 
miss’ phase. Sometime we are going to need 
population control, and the most obvious first step is 
to make sure that all parenthood is deliberate. It may 
be that that will prove insufficient and more drastic 
courses may be necessary. But before we assume this 
we should make sure that the population has been 
offered contraceptive methods of complete reliability. 
This can be done only after elaborate and expensive 
research, which should be started now. Starvation is 
not imminent; there is time to get the research on con- 
traception done, but we should not delay too long. 

The proposition, 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action, 
is arguable; there can be no argument that this des- 
cribes unwanted pregnancy. That is another reason 
for more research on contraception. A_ further 
reason, with perhaps an_ especial appeal for 
Rationalists, is that it ill becomes the dignity of man 
that his birth should ever be the result of an accident. 

Harpenden. N. W. Pirie. 


I aM grateful to Dr. Hughes for his statement that we 
know now what was not known in Malthus’s day— 
namely, *‘ how to balance the food supply at a desired 
standard of nutrition’’ and ‘‘to organize this on a 
wide basis.”” This is more than orthodox Malthusians 
ever admit. 


Dr. Hughes, however, thinks that it would be 
“inconvenient and expensive” to do this—more in- 
convenient and more expensive, apparently, than to 
sterilize compulsorily women who have produced “a 
maximum number of children.’ It is interesting to 
speculate who would apply the compulsion, ana 
whether the maximum would be flat or graded 
according to a means test. But I refrain. 

According to M. T. Jenkins (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1951), the yield of 
sugar-cane per hectare in Java increased by from 
half to two-thirds between 1910 and 1940. thanks 
to research work in such matters as plant breeding, 
while the population increased at about half that rate. 
I do not know whether sugar is exceptional in the 
vegetable kingdom in lending itself to such experi- 
ments, but, unless it is, the fact seems to suggest 
that, given competent research, there is no law of 
Nature dooming population invariably to outrun 
subsistence. 

Let me add that I am and have always been in 
favour of the diffusion of birth-control and all other 
useful knowledge. If the Malthusians stuck to that, 
I should not quarrel with them. What I object to is 
the use of birth-control propaganda as an excuse for 
disparaging any attempt to attack the problem on the 
productive side. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 

Oxford. 


“ WHAT THE DRIVER SAID” 


I am thankful for the lucid review of my work (The 
Twilight Song: Aspects of Humanism in the Bhagavad- 
gita) which appeared in The Literary Guide for August. 
There is greater point in being grateful to Mr. C. Brad- 
laugh Bonner, on whom the fight for freedom rightly 
devolves as the descendant of the sturdy fighter Charles 
Bradlaugh, who “ told the truth fearlessly to those to 
whom it was supposed to be a dangerous commodity.” 

I have to add, however, that the Gita is more than 
a composite of Sankhya and Yoga, added with the 
monotheism named by your learned reviewer as Krish- 
naism. ‘ Besides incorporating the six systems in 
evolving a single path of practical philosophy, the Gita- 
Song is not unmindful of doctrines beyond Brah- 
minism”” (p. 3, Twilight Song.) We thus find the 
echoes of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika Thought which refer- 
ences to analogy and metaphor, besides basic atomism, 
suggest; the detailed exposition of Yagna (Sacrifice) in 
its diverse moulds is unmistakably linked with Purva- 
mimamsa, while the express culmination of Vedanta 
of the Brahma-Sutras reaches the crown of Uttara 
Mimamsa. 

Yet it should not be supposed that all these channels 
of thought remain as distinct, separate features of 
Indian life. They are assimilated into an organic unity 
which provides dialectical harbour to the human mind 
in all stages of its evolution, 

_Nor is the application of Yoga restrictive to indi- 
vidual experience, The equipoise and serenity through 
Yoga is sought to be extended to social relations in life. 
The effort has throughout been to stress the applica- 
tion of realistic discipline to existing conditions rather 
than serve as escapism into other-worldly bliss. 

The social bearing of the text is brought out by 
Mr. Bonner, whose reference to “‘ Man as an individual 
and as a race,” towards the conclusion, links Yoga 
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with the “ selection of movements of mind and body 
which further the interests of mankind.” 

Each of the eighteen chapters of the Gita adverts 
to a particular phase of Yoga; when it is realized that 
Yoga is really one and society is affected even more 
than the individual, the assimilation of the thought- 
content in The Twilight Song in terms of humanity 
should not be difficult. In fact, the roots of Dialectical 
Humanism are traceable in this ancient chemistry. 

Kakilada, §, India, M. V. V. RANGACHARI. 


“CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH?” 


lr would appear that Mr. Loat and I are arguing at 
cross-purposes; | agree that exact statistical values of 
protection against small-pox are difficult to obtain. 
This holds particularly with regard to protection against 
infection, as opposed to death; for, from the nature 
of the case, it is impossible in a diffuse population to 
be certain of the degree of risk to which the individual 
Is exposed. 

However, McDonnell (1901-2) found that in the out- 
breaks in Sheffield, Dewsbury, Leicester, and War- 
rington the correlation tactor between vaccination and 
non-severity of disease was +0.79, and in Glasgow as 
high as +0.91. The mortality among the unvaccinated 
was more than three times that among the vaccinated. 

Why is there such a discrepancy between these figures 
and Mr. Loat’s quoted 42,000 deaths in 1871-72 (even 
though we do not know how many of these were 
recently vaccinated)? It is simply that in 1871 the 
importance of surgical cleanliness and sterility were 
only beginning to be understood. By 1891 the mighty 
labours of Lister, Pasteur, and Semmelweiss were 
bearing fruit. Before this, | have no doubt that the 
vaccines could be most dangerous substances. 

A good survey was made in the U.S.A. over a period 
of ten years. Here were almost ideal conditions for 
comparative tests, as ditterent States had compulsory 
vaccination, local option, no vaccination laws, or pro- 
hibited compulsory vaccination. The results are 
striking, but no water-tight claims were made _ for 
them: 

Laws 
Compulsory 
Local option 
No laws 
Compulsory 
prohibited 
These may be exceptional figures. 

The important thing to remember is that small-pox 
is an epidemic disease. I rather imagine that if the 
figures for the recent epidemics were included they 
would prove mathematically upsetting. 

What would our small-pox tigures be without vaccina- 
tion? Remember that in Glasgow infection was con- 
tracted and carried initially by two unvaccinated 
persons, a doctor and a medical student (both of whom 
should have known better). 

A tew final points : — 

(1) The calculated risk of post-vaccinal death is 
1 in 4,000,000. If a child is vaccinated and some 
time afterwards dies, it is only too easy to consider 
the case as one of post-vaccinal encephalitis. 

(2) Immunity is not life-long. In epidemics, 
many adults quoted as * vaccinated * were done at 
birth, and not since then. 

(3) “ So little small-pox ever gets into Great 
Britain.”’ It is getting riskier every year, Mr. Loat. 
Greater vigilance is called for on the part of Port 
authorities today than ever before. With the 
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advent of fast air travel, new problems are pre- 
senting themselves even as I write. 

(4) It is of interest to observe that small-pox 
now affects mainly (or almost entirely) those over 
five years of age. Would not this suggest that 
very young children are protected by their primary 
vaccination? Here is food for thought. 

Lastly, although I write as a bacteriologist, with a 
certain personal bias, I must point out that unceasing 
mental labour is necessary to keep our medical and 
technical notions constantly revised. The search for 


truth must be more than the dogmatic support of an 

ideal; in the light of our present knowledge, I do not 

believe that we are justified in repealing the vaccination 

laws. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
Ealing, W.S5. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 


MIGHT WILL BE RIGHT 

Your readers were doubtless delighted with Taylor’s 
article, “* So the Churches are Empty Again Today.” 
which appeared in the Sunday Pictorial and in the 
Guide for June, in which he displays a critical insight 
into the loss of power of organized religion and the 
quiet, yet strong, revulsion of people for institutions. 
and vocationists, posing as God’s ambassadors. I 
venture to say that science and the technocrat are 
restoring our Materialism, so long shrouded in spiritual 
intransigence For how otherwise shall the millions 
submerged in spiritual darkness become self-reliant 
and competent to express their zests and enthusiasms, 
their natural attributes of spiritual delight in Nature, 
in themselves, in their environment, in human 
associates. if the deities and demons of imagination 
be not destroyed? 

Reason and science willaccomplish and enforce world 
emancipation. We have evolved to a stage when might 
will be right because Nature and science do not lie. 

Melbourne, Australia. Epwin CLOUSTON. 


FREEMASONRY 


Mr. RHOoDES’s picture of Freemasonry is 
incomplete; I suggest he read the note in Charles 
Bradlaugh: Champion of Liberty, p. 327. In several 
European countries and in Latin America the lodges 
form a main pillar of Freethought. Mr. Rhodes’s remarks 
apply only to English Freemasonry. There are, however, 
lodges of a different type, even in this country, of 
French, Belgian, and Spanish membership, It is the 
anti-clerical spirit animating the Grand Orient and its 
kindred which has brought on it the condemnation of 
the Roman Church. It is open to Rationalists with a 
taste for mystique and mystery (and good cuisine) to 
join lodges such as these. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
London, E.C.4, 
IN FACE OF DEATH 


I HAVE just gone through an experience which seems 
to me sufficiently unusual to be worth putting before 
your readers. After undergoing a serious operation I 
was for a few days hovering between life and death, 
and I can remember with perfect clearness my feelings 
at the imminent prospect of annihilation—for I had no 
expectation of anything else. While not so conceited 
as to feel no shame at the recollection of many failings, 
my only real regrets were for the distress and trouble 
which my death would cause to others, and I felt not 
the faintest need for * spiritual consolations © or any- 
thing of the sort. The knowledge of being face to face 
with death is supposed to be the greatest test of a 
man’s (or woman’s) Rationalist faith, and it is pleasant 
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to feel that one did not fail under it. But of course 
I cannot say how much I may have been influenced 
by the subconscious knowledge that, at sixty-six, one’s 
future life is not likely to hold many exciting pleasures, 
but rather anxieties and losses. 

Waterford, Ireland. T. F. Harvey Jacos. 


* A RATIONALIST’S VIEW OF NATURE” 


As G. W. Robertson can conceive, impressions via 
the senses (from without and within) are recorded on 
the brain, likewise that these recordings interact—we 
term it Thinking. The young are not conscious until 
a minimum of recorded data is established, and are 
likewise unseeing; but, of course, the more data and 
thought, the fuller consciousness and better understand- 
ing. Where is the mystery? This is a mechanical 
universe, but humans are loath to believe it and seek 
explanations anywhere but in mechanical action. 


London, S.W.7. H. FrIppian. 
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Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. 
Collection. Oct. 9—W. A. Purfurst: ** Why I am a Buddhist.”’ 
Oct. 16—H. J. Blackham, B.A.: ** Can We Still be Rationalists?”’ 
Oct. 23—D. G. MacRae (London School of Economics): ** Science 
Oct. 30—M. Beddow Bayly, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.: ** The Problem of Vivisection.”’ 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of ** The Literary Guide’’ who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to. friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects:— 


““I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy.”’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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New & Recent 
Books 


* 
THE EVOLUTION OF 


LAWand ORDER 
A. S$. Diamond 


This is a social and economic history 
of mankind from the beginning, What 
were the ideas of the common man, at 
successive stages in human history, 
upon the subject of the relations 
between the members of the family or 
of the State? What were his ideas of 
right conduct between man and man, 
or man and God? These questions are 
illustrated especially by the story of 
the development of legal ideas in all 
parts of the world. 
364 pp. Ready October29 21s. net 
inland postage &d. 
aA 
Based on series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Birmingham under the Josiah 
Mason Lectureship, these important works 
illustrate the scientific method of approach to 
problems of civilized society. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 


ORGANIZATION 
Prof. Raymond Firth 


* It is not easy to imagine a book that 
would better meet this need for a non- 
technical exposition of what social 
anthropologists are doing. . . . In the 
way in which the author maintains the 
balance between concrete fact and 
theoretical interpretation the book most 
admirably fulfils the purpose for which 
it Was written.”’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
11 plates 18s. net 

inland postage &d. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Prof. V. Gordon Childe 


“Professor Gordon Childe has long 
been the sole prehistorian with both 
the ability and the will to draw his sub- 
ject from its rustic and academic back- 
waters and make it contribute to the 
main streams of thought.’”’ — New 
STATESMAN. 
2nd imp. 10s. 6d. net 


inland postage 6d. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


Standard Works 


Scientific Thought the 
Twentieth Century 


EDITED BY PROF. A. E. HEATH 


Contributors: Prof. Meyer Fortes, Social 
Anthropology; Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
Astronomy; Prof. F. Llewellyn Jones, Physics; 
Dr. J. C. Hawksley, General Medicine; Dr. Alice 
Stewart, Social Medicine; Sir Cyril Burt, 
Psychology; Prof. Duncan Leitch, Geology; Dr. 
Derek Richter, Neurology; Donald G. Macrae, 
Sociology; Prof. P. B. Medawar, Zoology; Prof. 
R. A. Fisher, Statistics; Prof. A. J. Ayer, 
Philosophy; Prof. E. B.. Ford, Genetics; Dr. A. 


Kent, Chemistry. 
42s. net (8d.) 


The Anatomy of Man ann 
OTHER ANIMALS 
Dr. D. Stark Murray and Grace M. Jeffree 
Illustrated with 12 colour plates 

18s. net (7d.) 
Finding the Missing Link 
Dr. Robert Broom 2nd imp., illustrated 

6s. net (4d.) 

The Four Pillars of Wisdom 
Sir Sheldon Dudley 8s. 6d. net (7d.) 


Hereditary Genius 
Sir Francis Galton 10s. 6d. net (8d.) 


The Catholic Church against 

the Twentieth Century 
Avro Manhattan Cloth, 10s. 6d. net (8d.) 
Paper cover, 5s. net (6d.) 


Streamline your Mind 
James L. Mursell 5s. net (4d.) 


How to Psycho-Analyse 
Yourself 
Joseph Ralph 7s. 6d. net (5d.) 


Round the Year with the 
World’s Religions 
Royston Pike 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 


Thou Art Peter a mistory oF ROMAN 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


A. D. Howell Smith 21s. net (11d.) 


Primitive Law 
A. S. Diamond 15s. net (8d.) 


What Is Man? evotutions ANSWER 
Alfred Machin 


A Rationalist Encyclopzdia 
Joseph McCabe Revised 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 
Education INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and 


PHYSICAL 


Herbert Spencer 7s. 6d. net (5d.) 


Lectures and Essays 
R. G. Ingersoll 7s. 6d. net (7d.) 
Women An ANALYTICAL sTUDY 
Richard Curle 

Cheap Edition, cloth, 5s. net (7d.) 


Inland Postage appears in brackets 


Angels and Ministers of Grace 
A selection of articles from THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 
A. GOWANS WHYTE 


Originally Published at Ss. net (3d.) 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


10s. 6d. net (7d.) 
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